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_ Mk. Srirrman: The truce in Korea is signed. Our attention now 
‘reverts to the long-run, peaceful, productive relations with the rest 
of the world. An important part of this world is the large group of 
people, three hundred millions in all, who owe their allegiance spir- 
itually to Islam, the followers of Mohammed. Part of this world are 
the Arab states, known ordinarily as Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, 
and Iraq. 

Our discussion today will analyze the possibility of seeing a Western- 
type democracy grow in these states. I would like to say what I mean 
by “Western-type” democracy. I mean a form of government which 
provides for national independence—that is, a government which is 
one responsible only to the people, no foreign domination of any 
kind; a government in which there is political equality and in which 
there is sufficient economic opportunity so that individuals are able 
to be equal; and a government of certain political structures, certain 
ways of doing things, certain interpersonal relationships, summed up 
perhaps by the checks and balances of the Constitution, by the in- 
stitutions of the English common law which we know generally 
as democratic government. Associated with this type of government 
fare our institutions of Christianity and technology, but these are 
much less important. 

We would like to know whether other parts of the world—today 
lwe are discussing the Moslem world—would like our type of democ- 
racy; and, further, we would like to know if it is possible for these 
other parts of the world to have our type of democracy, if our kind 
of democracy is compatible with their way of life. 

We are guilty, in part, of wanting people to like us; and we are 
guilty of thinking that, if people are like us, then they will like us. 
Perhaps we are assuming too much in expecting that, if people 
will be like us, they will like us; and perhaps we are assuming too 
Imuch if we think thatyif the Moslem countries show the forms of 
Western democracy, they will come to like us. 
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Seated with me at the table today are Gustave von Grunebaum, 
professor of Arabic at the University of Chicago, much traveled and 
long experienced in the world of Islam and in the Arabic world in 
general, and Ali Othman, a student from Beit Safafa, known to his 
friends as Abu Omar. | 

It is often assumed that the way to achieve democracy, the way 
to achieve a betterment of conditions in the Middle East, is to im- 
prove levels of welfare and that this is necessary, in fact, to stave off 


what may be a-very wide-ranging and destructive revolution. 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: Naturally the raising of levels of welfare 
is of the utmost importance; but I do not think that you can tie it 
in completely with the introduction of Western-type democracy, 
because, after all, an authoritarian regime too could do something to 
raise the standard of living. 

It seems to me that to come back to your question of whether, if 
people are like us, they will like us, this does not necessarily follow. 
I had the personal experience of being the only American present 
when the American Information Office in Baghdad was stormed 
and stoned a few years ago; but, at the same time—in fact, that very 
same afternoon—I found myself in the company of other Iraqis who, | 
while they shared the political tension and irritation of the people: 
at large, were extremely interested in improving and forming their’ 
own institutions to resemble ours more closely. So, I do not think | 
that political tension, political objections to us, would be eliminated | 
by close approximation to our institutions, and vice versa. 


Mr. Oruman: It seems to me that the question of whether democ- - 
racy will prevail in the Arab countries and the Moslem world as a: 
whole is a question which should be approached from factors which: 
are old and reveal the persistent attitude among the people themselves ; 
and from factors and forces which are recent, within our experience, , 
as a result of our contact with the West. 

Unfortunately, democracy as a way of life has been identified with) 
the West, and our experiences with the West, although some of them) 
have been responsible for our modern awakening, have not been| 
happy on the whole. Because we have been struggling against the: 
West’s domination for the last thirty or forty years, this has made: 
the antiforeign element and sentiment so deeply rooted in our present} 
sentiments that, unless this is overcome by wise and intelligent states-| 
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... the problem of cooperation between us and the West will al- 
‘ways be perhaps short of what it should be. 

_ On the other hand, democracy as a way of life has its s similar roots 
n our way of life, but how they develop and what form they take, 
whether they are like yours or different from yours, depends upon 
conditions and circumstances which perhaps we cannot yet foretell. 


_ Mr. Srirman: I would like to keep the discussion off the sub- 
ject of international relations in the sense of which country is stronger 
than another and which country pushes another one around. But I 
would like to revert back to the idea, Othman, of whether you think 
that democracy would strengthen the Arab states. Would having the 
democratic form of government make these countries better able to 
fend their independence? 


_ Mr. Oruman: Personally, yes. But I think that the most unfortu- 
nate element in our form of government is that we have always de- 
pended upon the mercy of those who were in power. In other words, 
it was, on the whole, a government of men, and when those men 
were good, then perhaps the welfare and the stability of the society, 
as a whole, were good, but those are very rare men. 

We have not learned to put our faith and stability of government in 
institutions as you have developed in the West; and it seems to me 
that unless we learn that stability in society and in government, in 
particular, should be in institutions rather than in men, we will always 
meet such men who would be ambitious enough to take over power by 
a clique of individuals, or an army, or such methods, where they would 
ave therefore instability. 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: But in this experience which we have had 
in watching the development of your countries and of the Moslem 
orld in general, we find that a first period of borrowing our kind 
of institutions, democracy to a limited extent, is usually superseded 
for a while by a semiauthoritarian regime, as there is now in Syria; 
as there is now in Egypt; as there used to be in Turkey. Then, after 
a while democracy comes back, as it has done so very successfully in 
urkey. There is a certain restiveness among the Moslem peoples 
ow. I do not think that they will take very authoritarian regimes 
or a very long time. 


Mr. Stittman: We have suggested that there is distinction between 
overnment of men versus government of institutions. Othman par- 
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ticularly said that the road toward freedom would be to adopt a 
government of institutions in place of a government of men; and Von 
Grunebaum suggests that the Moslem world, with its rather obvious 
distance from democratic organization, now may be in a temporary 
phase. To what extent are economic institutions necessary for a viable 
society in which democracy exists and in which we have a govern- 
ment of institutions rather than a government of powerful men?’ 


Mr. Oruman: Before I answer that, may I just make a small com- 
ment on what has been happening as the result of the last thirty 
years in our adopting some Western governmental institutions? In 
the process of adopting those institutions, it might be very dangerous 
sometimes to go too far in authoritarian means to inflict democracy. 
Turkey perhaps was very lucky, but other countries might not be 
lucky enough to go just far enough in their semiauthoritarian re- 
gimes and then to go back to democracy and relax to accepted in- 
stitutions. 

I am personally not very happy in our rejoicing in the comings 
to power of military generals, although I do think that in Egypt: 
they are doing some reform in some economic and industrial aspects; ; 
but it seems to me that we as a people are not yet aware of the im- 
portance of the method of coming into power and its influence on 
our long-term stability and other problems. 


Mr. Von GrunepauM: Power can be exercised only by those who 
have it. That is to say, so long as all the actual economic and social 
power is concentrated in a relatively small group of which the army; 
clique may or may not form an important part, you cannot expect} 
that power to be shared effectively with wider strata of the population... 
So that economic changes toward land reform, toward industrializa-- 
tion, toward a higher welfare level in the cities and so forth will—- 
I would not say automatically, yet almost so—bring about such shifts; 
in the actual power distribution of the population as to compel a more: 
democratic manner of ruling. 


Mr. Strtiman: I think that there may be some argument with what! 
you are saying, Von Grunebaum. Is it not possible that economic} 
change can deepen the hold of a dominant group? The development: 
of the American democracy has been based and largely made pos-! 
sible by the fact that we have a democratic economic organization.| 
Remember that Jefferson, in his early writings, based his assumptions| 
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regarding democracy on the independent farmer. We have the tradi- 
tion of small private businesses, of an economically independent mid- 
dle class. Are the technological possibilities in the Moslem world 

or economic independence such that a little man can just tell the 
world to go its own way and that he is going to take care of himself? 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: The economic trends and the political 
trend which seem to be developing now, such as, for instance, that 
f the breaking-up of the large estates, would tend te produce a larger 
slass of such independent little or semilittle men who could make 
a certain show of independence. Industrialization would bring about 
the rise of the kind of bourgeois class which, as experience shows, ~ 
s always been the mainstay of liberalism in Europe and America. 


Mr. Stiritman: But industrialization also may bring a class of 
capital owners, perhaps even government ownership of large capital. 


Mr. Oruman: The crucial point about this problem of reforming 
the land and industry is that it has been primarily due to the efforts 
to establish a strong society, to secure ourselves against the aggression 
of more powerful nations. That was the thought. It was not really 
€ comsciousness on the part of those who were in power that the 
or farmers should have a better way of living; that we should 
aave better transportation; that we should have this and that; and 
at, therefore, because we would have a vital economy, we would 
create a middle class, and therefore we would have a more effective 
system of democracy. 

Thus this basic attitude on why we are very much concerned about 
hese problems in order to produce a strong society, you see, might 
be in my opinion a dangerous attitude which might shift to where 
é might not become democratic; we might become authoritarian. 
f you remember in the last war we were very much pro-Fascist. 
here were other reasons for that. But one of the main reasons was 
that there was a model of a strong people who told the world what 
their interests were. They were strong, it was held, because they 
were militarily strong, because they were internally organized, and 
because everybody was mobilized for a certain specific end. This is 
a basic attitude now, unfortunately, in the Arab world, which is 
the legacy of imperialism. 

- When that will relax and when they become aware of the im- 


portance of such economic and industrial problems as problems of 
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the welfare of the individual—the little man—is something to be: 
seen and something which should be considered by the Western states- : 
men. Perhaps if the Western and Arab statesmen are intelligent: 
enough to approach the problem this way, our antiforeign attitude itself ° 
will relax. 


Mr. Stiztman: You imply, then, that the Middle East is not par- 
ticularly interested in democracy. By extension I think that you would! 
imply that the Middle East has no fear of internal revolution. What: 
the Middle East is afraid of is being pushed around from outside; ; 
that this is its consuming desire and its consuming drive to become: 
strong in terms of nation units. We might use an expression I heard! 
last summer in Tunis when a French executive told me that the: 
issue “was not freedom for people; it was freedom for a people.”’ 
The way which you express this is that you are interested in strength | 
for the Arab people rather than strength for individual Arabs. Is} 
that right? 


Mr. OruMman: Yes. Do not forget that the individual states which 
you enumerated in the beginning have been states only very recently 
and that the Arab man still considers himself an Arab like any other: 
Arab in any other state. Therefore any problem in North Africa might 
be considered his problem; any problem in Suez might be consid- 
ered his problem, even if he is a Syrian. 
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Mr. Von GruneBaum: Yes, but also do not forget that political ten- 
sion does not stop acculturation. While the East is fighting the West: 
on the political level, acculturation goes on. In this particular case,. 
acculturation means democratization. The way in which, whenever: 
given the possibility, an Arab country organizes itself is in terms of 
a parliamentary system, with elections and all this; and, by their: 
own weight, these tentative institutions have a way of developing.. 
I do not think really that long-run very authoritarian systems have® 
much of a chance in the Arab countries, outside of Saudi-Arabia or? 
out-of-the-way countries. 


Mr. Orman: I agree with you. I perhaps made myself misunder-} 
stood. I think that perhaps the hold of Islam itself is a great hold on} 
anything toward this; but of the organized groups, which we now) 
have back home, the most effective of them are those which I can- 
not label as democratic. When you discuss with them their way of] 
organization and the goals for which they aspire, and how they are! 
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not compatible with the freedom of the individual sometimes, they 
tell you, “Well, this is a temporary thing due to the temporary forces 
- which we are facing today, and unless we organize ourselves in such a 
- manner, we cannot live with a very greedy, aggressive West.” 


Mr. Stitrman: I would like to ask what the sources are of their 
values and feelings. What are their motivations, the feelings of these 
groups which you have described? Are the members of these groups 
fired through a feeling of being Arabs, fired by the religion of 
Islam? Are they fired by a more generalized sense of inferiority? 
Just what is it? 


Mr. Oruman: This is a very difficult question. As Moslems they 
think that they have the best way of life as a normative way of life. 
But they make a distinction between their actual way of life and 
what they desire to be. On the other hand, as Von Grunebaum has 
said, they have been subject to an intensive process of acculturation. 
They began to see other societies by contrast and began to see that 
there are some certain elements in other societies which they lack and 
which they would like to have themselves. So you have a complexity 
of factors there. 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: There is a certain conflict between the 
eighteenth-century or quite modern democratizing, liberalizing ideas 
with which many of the intelligentsia are inspired and the old-time, 
old-term Moslem ideals. The most interesting result of this is the 
various attempts at showing whether the Koranic teaching, the Islamic 
teaching, is reconcilable and compatible or not with our modern ideals. 
Generally, opinion, I would say, would veer in the Arab countries 
toward the idea that Moslem ideas are compatible with those of the 
modern Western democracies. Would you agree? 


Mr. Orman: Yes. I think that among scholars, and among the 
intelligentsia, whether they are Arabs or Moslems, they feel very 
sensitive toward interpreting their values and their principles accord- 
ing to those accepted by the West rather than by those of authori- 
tarian regimes. And this is a hopeful sign for the long-term develop- 
ment. 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: Parliamentary institutions, as it were, raised 
the self-respect of the Arab people who enjoy them; and one should 
never forget that. You also know, of course, much better than I, 
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how certain passages of the Koran are always interpreted to show — 
that democratic institutions are germane to the Islamic world, such” 
as that counsel in the Koran in which those are commended who 
do take counsel and do not solve questions just on their own authority. 


Mr. Orman: Yes, but the Koran also has some verses which others 
might interpret a different way. For example, if you take the average 
individual Moslem, he has a right to interfere in the behavior and 
actions of others when he does not consider it moral according to 
the Koran. So he actually has a pseudo-executive authority which 
you do not have in the West. And there are others which might be 
capitalized on by interested groups—and there are many of them, now 
the Russian groups and others. They perhaps might create personali- 
ties who would be in their favor and tell them, “Well, this is what 
the Koran has always meant.” 

But I am perhaps overexaggerating this. What I mean to say is 
that, unless we become aware that if those people show any anti- 
Western sentiment, it is not their dislike or hate of the West. It is 
rather that they would like the West to behave in a way which will 
make them a part of it. Therefore, they are like a child rebellious 
with a father who does not satisfy him rather than an enemy re- 
bellious against another enemy. 

Unless the Western statesmen realize what the meaning of the 
Suez Canal is to the Egyptian; what the meaning of North Africa 
is to the North Africans; and how much emotion is loaded in these 
issues; and unless these issues are solved the way that they want 
them to be, their interpretation of Western behavior would be that 
those in the West are not ready to give any sensitive ear to what we 
would like to be. But if they do give a sensitive ear, then we can 
cooperate with them in a way which is beneficial to both of us. 
Unless this is done, I am really afraid that our internal development 
might not be what we desire it to be. 


Mr. Stittman: You are saying by implication that the West has 
to change too. The West must listen to what the Arabs have to say; 
what Arab ideas of good and justice are; and that the West must 
appreciate Arabs and Arab values and principles before the Arab 
world will begin to accept what the West has to offer. 


* Mr. OrnmMan: On the whole, the Arab world knows more about 
the West than the West knows about the Arab world. 
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so 
Mr. Stitrman: With that I agree. 


_ Mr. Oruman: The question has two sides to it. First of all, it is 
‘hot incompatible with the principles of the West to accept what the 
_Arab world is demanding, because it is basic in a Western democracy 
for a people to determine their own future and not be pushed around 
-as is being done in North Africa. 


_ Mk. Stiman: This, of course, gets into the question of how strong 
a country is, whether a country has the economic resources. 


Mr. Oruman: I do not think that you put any restraint on that ideal 
when you express it in the Western principle of self-determination. 
|But you do rationalize that when it comes to a concrete question, 
and therefore you retreat from your democracy yourselves. 


Mr. Von Grunezaum: In part this seems to me to be a matter of 
orientation. If the Arab leaders would decide to dwell on their achieve- 
ments rather than on the relatively few outstanding demands, an 
atmosphere could be created which would be more readily conducive 
to a peaceful democratic settlement of these outstanding issues. 


Mr. Oruman: But perhaps you know that no Arab leader or gov- 
ernment can afford to come into_power or even stay in power with- 
out now capitalizing on these popular issues. When you speak to an 
Arab leader individually, he will perhaps grant you that the presence 
of Western troops in the Suez Canal is necessary, but he cannot 
admit that publicly. 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: Yes, I realize this. But I would like to come 
ack to what I said in the beginning—that acculturation and political 
tension do not exclude each other. 


Mr. Oruman: No. 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: What I have tried to drive at by implica- 
ion at least is that the essentials for a democratic system—faith in 
reedom, respect for the individual, respect for institutions, and things 
f£ this order—are present, and not only potentially but actually do 
ct in the Moslem world, so that that could be politically capitalized 
pon. 
| Mr. Srittman: You are suggesting a wholly different dimension of 
Future change or future development here, Von Grunebaum. Othman 
as been emphasizing the Arab states versus other states. What you are 
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suggesting is the conflict within the Arab states of the submerged _ 


masses versus the tops, the upper unit; is that not right? 


I would like just to quote one little bit from Mrs. Roosevelt’s recent _ 


book. She says, “Where will their awakening lead? Who will guide 
it? Will communism or democracy be the choice of the awakening 
East?” 


Mr. Von Grunezaum: Yes, this question, of course, only the future 


can answer; but it seems to me that in this particular case our chances, 
both institutionally and politically and concretely, are somewhat better 
than those of the Communists. 


Mr. Oruman: Yes, I think that we are much closer to the Western 
way of life than the countries about which Mrs. Roosevelt was speak- 
ing. I think that we have the same roots in our culture. Our culture 
is rooted in the Judeo-Christian and the Hellenistic civilization. What 
you have here finds an echo in us. . 

But what disturbs me about our relations with you is that they 
could be so much better and for the benefit of those of both sides 
if we would just accept what the people have been demanding for 
such a long period of time. Then I am sure that we would reach a 
period of relaxation whereby we could approach the relations between 
ourselves and the West intelligently. Then you will find Arab states 
asking for technical assistance, more perhaps than the West can 
even give them, and asking for cultural assistance and so forth. But 
now they are suspicious, and their memories are still fresh from their 
immediate past. 


Mr. Von Grunepaum: You see, there may be a point where it be-+ 
comes difficult to missionarize one’s civilization by continuing political | 
concessions, because if you make all the political concessions, then | 


the interest of the other party in your civilization, as that of the: 
superior power, ceases. 


Mr. Ornman: I do not think so. I think that the history of Islam} 
shows that it was the opposite of that—that when they have con-} 
ceded to those whom they have ruled and given them equal oppor-+ 
tunity and equality with them as conquerors, you find them, untill 
now, proud to call themselves Arabs and Moslems. 


Mr. Stmtman: We have been discussing today the question off 
whether democracy can prevail in the Moslem world. Othman hast 
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held, with some vigor, the point that there can be no question of 
_ democracy or even of the Western impact on the Moslem world 
until the Moslem world feels that the West respects it and until the 
Moslem states are given the right to develop in their own way, 
recognized as independent sovereign entities by the world of the 
West. He goes on to imply that the past history of treatment of the 
Moslem world by western Europe and even by the United States 
_has made the Moslem world very suspicious and resentful and re- 
- luctant to accept. 
Von Grunebaum, on the other hand, has pointed out that in Islam 
_ there are all the bases for a democratic life; that all the principles of 
_ respect for individuality and respect for religion are ready to burst 
_ forth at an early opportunity. 


ISLAM AND THE WEST* 


By ALBERT HOURANI 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford University, England 


* 


WHEN a Christian first becomes acquainted with Islam he does not 
feel it is strange to him. In the Koran he finds the Bible stories he 
has always known: Noah takes refuge in the ark, Joseph interprets 
the dream of Pharaoh, and the child Moses is found on the riverside. 
And with these stories there come intimations of the doctrines he 
has always thought of as specifically Christian. When the Koran 
speaks of Jesus as the “Spirit of God” and the “Word of God”— 
when it talks of a mysterious table sent down from Heaven at the 
request of Jesus—when it makes the angels proclaim, “O Mary, 
surely God hath chosen thee and purified thee’—what can it mean 
if it is not hinting at our own familiar mysteries? But something 
essential is missing. For the Moslem, Jesus is a prophet; His name is 
not invoked without a phrase of respect—“Peace be upon Him”; He 
is regarded as having certain privileges even among the prophets; 
but all this does not add up to the Christian doctrines of the incarna- 
tion. Something else is absent, too: the crucifixion. For there is a 
verse of the Koran which is taken by Moslems to mean that Jesus 
did not die on the cross. 

Thus a Christian—or at least one who accepts the traditional formu- 
lations of Christian doctrine—cannot regard the religion of Moslems 
as identical with his own. He can give it no more than the status 
he gives to other religions. But the Moslem’s view of Christianity is 
different from this. For him all that is essential is belief in God, the 
angels, the prophets and the day of judgment. All religions which 
accept these facts are essentially true; whatever divides them is either 
of minor importance or else a human accretion; “true Christianity” 
is the same as Islam. 

In its seventh chapter the Koran speaks of a covenant made by 
God with the posterity of Adam. Granting them a moment of pre- 


* This article was originally presented as the third in a series of talks by the Third 
Programme of the British Broadcasting Corporation. The series of seven talks was titled 
“What Is Islam?” (Reprinted from The Listener, September 25, 1952.) 
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_ existence, he asked them, “Am I not your Lord?” and they said, 
_ “Yes, we testify.” Each human soul which enters the world is stamped 
_ with the mark of that testimony. We are all born Moslems; but there 
_ are peoples among whom the imprint of truth grows weak. To them 
God in His mercy sends prophets, to bring them back to the truth. 
The whole line of prophets—Noah and Moses and Elias and Job and 
_ Jesus, and all the rest, ending in Mohammed—preach the same thing, 
although they are sent primarily to different peoples. 
But if this is so, how can we explain the conscious differences and 
separation of the great religious bodies which have sprung from the 
_ teaching of the prophets? Islam explains them in two ways. First of all, 

they have arisen because Christians, Jews, and others have distorted 
__Or misunderstood the message which has been given them. The 
* Christians have turned their prophet into a God, the Jews have tried 
* to keep their truth to themselves. Secondly, Mohammed differs from 
all the prophets who have gone before him in that God has chosen to 
end the prophetic line with him. He is “the Seal of the Prophets,” and 
_ the revelation of which he is the human mouthpiece is at once the 
most complete and the most universal of all. The second error of 
- Christians and Jews lies in this, that they refuse to recognise the 
uniqueness and finality of the Mohammedan message. 

So the attitude of Islam towards Christianity is complex, and there- 
fore also the attitude of Moslem rulers and peoples towards Christians 
has been complex. There has been so much talk about the fanaticism 
of Islam, about the Moslem conquerors bursting into the lands of the 
Mediterranean and offering its peoples the choice between the Koran 

and the sword. But the reality was not like that. It is true that the 
doctors of the law have taught the Jihad, the duty of Moslems to strive 
- for the expansion of Islam until it should cover the whole world; but 
~ in course of time the doctrine has been hedged around with more and 
more qualifications. Moreover, non-Moslems were not forcibly con- 
'-yerted in regions where Moslem rule was imposed. If they were 
“People of the Book”—that is to say, if they believed in God and 
prophecy and judgment—they were given the status of “protected 
people.” They were excluded, it is true, from the political community 
and subject to various disabilities; but they could live under the 
protection of the Moslem ruler, paying a tax in return for protection 
and in place of military service. They could live, moreover, in accord- 
ance with their own religious law and in obedience to their own 
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religious authorities. If they wanted, however, the Moslem community — 


lay open to them, and once converted they were received into full 


membership of the Moslem nation, which knew no distinction of racial 
or other origin. 

The protection given to Christians was real, otherwise Christian 
communities would not have survived until today in the lands of the 
eastern Mediterranean; and the equality and universality of Islam are 
real, as anyone who has lived in a Moslem country knows. But after all 
none of us quite lives up to his principles. If there is a dark side to the 
relations between Islam and Christendom, it is not because we are 
Moslems and Christians but because we are human beings. In their 
treatment of the Christians beneath their rule the Moslems were often 
affected, as all peoples are, by the experience of power. They acquired 
a habit of domination, an unwillingness even to have their domination 
questioned, and a certain contempt for those who lay at their mercy; 
and the eastern Christians in their turn fell into the habit of servility, 
an excess of unrest or suspicion or despair, and, the sad wisdom of 
minorities, the knowledge of how to survive. Again, if the relations 
between the Moslem world and the Christian west took on in time 
that shadowed complexity which they still have, it is because of the 
long and bitter and complex history in which they have been involved. 

Roughly speaking, there have been four phases in that history. In 
the first Moslem centuries Islam was the dominant party. Its conquests 
stretched into lands which had belonged to the heart of Christendom— 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, North Africa, Spain; and it was the ever- 
present enemy on the Byzantine frontier. Those were the days when 
Islam was strongest not only outside but within. It was gradually 
evolving a law, a system of thought and a social organisation which 
bound together the conquered territories into a single world. That was 
the time of its greatest self-assurance, but also of its greatest receptive- 
ness to Christianity. Between the two worlds there was a certain re- 
spect. Emperors and caliphs exchanged presents; at the Islamic courts 
of the east, Christian officials, doctors, and scientists were honoured 
and trusted, like St. John Damascene who was the last great Father 
of the Eastern Church and at the same time a high official of the 
Caliph; and to the Moslem regions of the far west came Christian 
students in search of learning. 

Then came the period of the Crusades, the first assertion of the new 
energy of western Christendom. They shook the self-assurance of 
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Islam and gave it for the first time a consciousness of danger; and 
they also hardened the relationship between the two religions, and 
‘turned it into one of opposition. When the first crusading army 
captured Jerusalem it put the whole population to the sword in a 
‘debauch of killing. Such events are never really forgotten, and the 
‘memory of the Crusades still lies just beneath the surface of the 
‘popular mind in the eastern Mediterranean. And there was nothing 
‘to counterbalance the opposition. It is true that the Crusaders brought 
‘back to Europe the arts of Islamic civilisation, and it is not perhaps 
an accident that the Moslem Saladin became a hero for Christendom. 
But they did not possess much of their own to give the peoples they 
fought and ruled. The Moslem world was not much impressed by 
this, its first close contact with western Europe. From the standpoint 
“of a refined and complex civilisation already ripening towards decay, 
‘the Crusaders were only barbarians. An Arab writer of the time says 
that they are “animals possessing the virtues of courage and fighting, 
but nothing else.” 

After the first crusading triumph there came a gradual change 
‘in the balance of forces. There was a weakening of the crusading 
“impulse in Europe, and a revival in the fervour and orthodoxy of 

Islam. The crusading states were pushed back and finally destroyed; 
there was a new advance along the Christian frontier in Asia Minor; 
and a new military and political order was imposed upon almost all 
the Moslem world. This new order rested on the military power and 
political gifts of the Turkish peoples, and it reached its final form in 
the Ottoman Empire. In the period of Ottoman greatness—roughly 
from the fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth century—the Moslem 
world knew a revival of its self-confidence, and Christendom a renewal 
of its fears. The endless fighting on the European frontier did not turn 
to the advantage of the west until the end of the seventeenth century. 
The capture of Crete in 1669 was the last great Turkish success, and 
the failure to capture Vienna in 1683 marked the turning of the tide. 
Thus there was constant external tension, and to balance this there 
was little inner contact between the two worlds. There was trade, it is 
true, carried on by Italian, French, and English merchants; but surely 
it is significant that they lived in little closed groups in the great 
towns of the Near East, and that there were no similar groups of 
Moslem merchants in Europe. Moreover, this was a time when the 
thought and law and devotion of Islam had reached their maturity. 
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There was still development, particularly in mysticism, but it was on 
lines which were already fixed. From the west, Islam took nothing; 
and it could give nothing to the new west now coming into exist- 
ence, because that new world was growing in ways to which the ex- 
perience of Islamic society was not relevant. | 

In the eighteenth century a new note appears in the European travel — 
books. Busbeckius, writing in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
could admire the military and political organisation of the Turks; 
but Volney, travelling through Egypt and Syria towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, has little but contempt for what he sees there, and 
the contempt is not yet disguised by the romantic admiration of a 
later age. This change in feeling reflected a change in the fundamental 
facts of power. By the eighteenth century the Ottoman world was in 
decline, not only in itself but also in comparison with the growing 
strength of Europe. In the nineteenth century the greater part of the 
Moslem world was drawn into the western trading and financial sys- 
tem, and automatically its political life, too, fell under European 
control, in a veiled or open form. Now there is a change. Some 
Moslem countries, like Turkey, have violently asserted their freedom 
from external control; others like Pakistan have obtained their in- 
dependence without a struggle; in others again the bonds of control 
have at least been relaxed. But it is still true that the final political 
decisions about the Moslem world are made outside it, in the capitals 
of the west. 

Once more, the two parties to the relationship of power have been 
affected by it, and once more they have reacted not because they are 
Christians and Moslems but because they are human beings. The 
west has been complacently willing to rest its relationship with the 
Moslem world upon its power, always in the background, even for- 
gotten when not in use, but ready to be used in case of necessity; and 
the consciousness of power has given it a sense of superiority. The 
hideous doctrine of racialism was turned into a theory by the Nazis, 
but for a hundred years it has been practised by all kinds of Europeans 
in their dealings with the peoples of Asia and Africa. The Moslem 
world in its turn has gone through the experience of lying at the 
mercy of something outside itself, and this has caused it first of all 
to lose its self-confidence, and now, as its self-confidence returns, to 
assert its own identity again, often with violence. 

But it is not the mobs in Teheran or Cairo or Tunis who stand for 


oples, it has also taught them. It has given them its ideals of liberty 
ir traditional beliefs. It is not surprising that the Moslem peoples— 


western armour: the.gulf between what it professés and what it is. 
€ west teaches reason and believes in force; it teaches equality and 
spises all that is not itself. It is-a sign of the revolt and awakening 
f£ Asia that in our days the strongest voices which rebuke the west and = 
€all it back to its own self are not those of its own spokesmen, but 
the great voices of Asia. When one reads the speeches of the Moslem - 

‘Zafrullah Khan, the Hindu Nehru, or the orthodox Christian Charles 


s also the authentic voice of the west. 
Yet there is a special anguish in their voice, whether they know it 
or not. It-was a tragedy for both sides that the west came to the 
“Moslem world ata time when it was no longer true to itself. It could 
“Bot give its best because it no longer had its best to give. It formed 
the new minds of Asia on its own model, giving them, besides the 
remnants of its wisdom, the hideous quarter-truths of our modern 
Aaithlessness: materialism, racialism, communism. This is a~ legacy 
2 ‘which they cannot wholly abandon. There are some Moslems who 
think they can give up all they have learned from the west except its 
material techniques, and withdraw once more into a self-sufficient 
4ntellectual world. But this is only a dream. It may be that there will 
“be a quickening of Moslem devotion, a revival of assent to Moslem 
: ‘octrine; but-the political and social ideas of the west are firmly em- 
“bedded in the Asiatic mind. Their falsity can only be cured not by 
"abandoning but by perfecting them, and this can scarcely be done 
until the west cures itself. Here lies the deepest responsibility of the 
“west, and here lie our-deepest doubts. Do we still possess those gifts 
“of intellect and spirit which will enable us to heal ourselves? Will 
‘the last judgment of Asia upon us be that of Caliban: 


“You taught me language; and my profit on’t is 
I know how to curse”? 
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d indeed ‘all the peoples of Asia—should have seen the weak point'in ~ ae 
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